TWIN   RIVERS

of Nineveh for a few shillings. Harnessed to the king's chariot,
when he returned to the capital, were the presumptuous
princes of Elam. His brother was not with them, only because
he had committed himself to the flames of his own palace.
Babylonia and Elam were full of smoking ruins, in which
' the voice of men, the tread of cattle and the sound of happy
music were no more heard'.

Earlier in Ashur-bani-pal's reign an envoy had arrived at
an Assyrian frontier-post, from Gyges, King of Lydia, a
country which had only now begun to take the place of Phrygia
as the leading power in north-western Anatolia. * Who, then,
art thou/ the Lydian was asked, * from whose country no
courier has yet made his way ? ' Being unable to reply, except
by signs, he was then taken to Nineveh, where after much
difficulty an interpreter was procured and he was able to
deliver Gyges' message. It was an appeal to Assyria to assist
him in beating off the raids of Kimmerian tribesmen who
were threatening the safety of his kingdom. Ashur-bani-pal,
who was in no position to spare troops, agreed instead to
make a special prayer to Ishtar on Gyges' behalf, and sure
enough the Lydians almost simultaneously scored a great
victory. Fortified by this unexpected success, they then
treacherously sought an alliance with other states against
Assyria, and after Ashur-bani-pal returned from Elam they
even began to threaten his northern frontiers. The king there-
upon resorted again to the expedient of praying to Ishtar,
and Gyges was defeated and killed by his old enemies the
Kimmerians. This was Ashur-bani-pal's last and easiest mili-
tary triumph. From now onwards the records of his reign lose
conviction, for the stability of the state was no longer equal
to the strain which his conquests had put upon it, and the
empire had begun to totter. By the time of his death the
shadows of its doom were rapidly lengthening. Nevertheless
his reign had been a remarkable one, and his name was
immortalized by the legacy which he had unconsciously be-
queathed to posterity in his library at Nineveh. It is clear
that he had strangely combined the attributes of a ruthless
and brutal general with a taste for antiquarian research. Act-
ing on his instructions his scribes had collected and tran-
scribed all the old Sumerian traditions and rituals extant in
his day, and it is to their industry, as we have already seen.